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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


By The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 


(1) THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF LATIN (AND GREEK) 


A pamphlet of 40 pages, giving expressions of lawyers, physicians, journalists, 
engineers, scientists, educators and business men favorable to the Classics, as subjects 
having a direct meaning and use for those who plan to engage in various forms of 
practical life. Speaking from personal experience the men and women quoted in this 
pamphlet insist, unhesitatingly, that the study of the Classics is a rational way of 
fitting one’s self for practical life. Copies may be obtained at the following rates: 


(2) Reprint, in the form of a 16 page pamphlet, from THe CLassicAL WEEKLY 
8.178-182, of a paper by Professor Lane Cooper, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature, Cornell University, entitled 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 


This paper contains a striking statement of the value, in a vital field, of a classical 
training. Every teacher of Latin and Greek, especially Greek, should read what 
Professor Cooper has to say, and should set it before his pupils. Copies may be had 
at the following rates: 


These two pamphlets deserve wide circulation. 
For copies address, 
CHARLES KNAPP, 
1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City. 
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BREASTED’S SURVEY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


In four hundred pages Professor James Henry Breasted compasses briefly the 
history of man from the Early Stone Age to the decline of the Roman Empire. 


“Survey of the Ancient World’ meets the requirements of various types of 
schools, and may be used either for a half-year course of intensive study or for an 


entire year’s course, depending upon the periods devoted to it. 


Each portion of ancient history is adequately treated within the limits chosen. 
Almost forty per cent of the book is devoted to Greece and an equal amount to Rome. 


Students will be enticed into reading it, and by force of the author’s skill they 


will be compelled to remember his facts. 
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From the Known to the Unknown 


This important pedagogical principle is followed 
in PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN, a 
new book which justifies the study 


of Latin in Secondary Schools. 
In many interesting ways it 
makes the Study of Latin 
an intensive Study 
of English. 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 
416 pages. 144 illustrations. Five full pages in color. 
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THE CERTIFICATE SYSTEM AND QUANTITATIVE 
REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 


The time has come when those who value the certifi- 
cate system for entrance into College should worry. 
For the good of American youth they can hardly worry 
too much. In particular certain women’s Colleges—all 
honor to them!—have been learning through their 
insistence upon comprehensive examinations for admis- 
sion that important Schools in all parts of the United 
States are graduating boys and girls duly certificated 
with high grades who fail pitifully, not to say abjectly, 
when put to the test of those written examinations. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. In the first place, there 
are numerous Schools in which the better students are 
exempted from examinations all through their prepara- 
tion for College as a reward forsooth for a sort of daily 
or routine proficiency in their recitations, although this 
can be, as we all know, of a quite ephemeral character, 
if it has been secured by cramming, that unassimilating 
method of study which proves so tempting to a certain 
type of youthful memory. In any case, the exemption 
system seems to some of us perhaps old-fashioned 
teachers a particularly pernicious arrangement, since it 
deprives not only the crammers but also the really 
ablest pupils of a chief incentive to review their work as 
a unit and of practice in meeting mental tests the like of 
which life outside the School is constantly requiring us 
to meet. 

In the second place, in many communities the High 
School is ambitious to figure as the ‘People’s College’. 
It usurps all the appurtenances and embellishments that 
belong traditionally to a great University with its 
maturer students. You find in it every sort of athletic 
team, so-called literary or debating society, and social 
fraternity. Some of the latter are actually national 
organizations, hold conclaves to which children come as 
delegates from every corner of our educationally 
stricken country, and, when composed of girls, they 
resent, so I am told, the appellative ‘sorority’ as an 
affront to their dignity. But, after all, there is no 
reason why a Grecekless Greek-letter society should not 
bear a sexless name. 

The important matter is that, in High Schools that 
have been demoralized by aping the College, study can 
scarcely claim more than a tertiary consideration. 
The pupils are there to receive diplomas and certificates 
as the proper social hallmark. If some dare apply for 


admission to Colleges where examinations are still a 
criterion of acceptability and thereupon fail, their dis- 
appointed parents find it easier to criticise the nature 
of the questions than to discern the real reasons for the 
rejection of their young hopefuls, the lack of mental and 
moral discipline in the Schools, the multifarious dissipa- 
tion of the pupil’s interest, the false standards of 
ranking. 

All this is of serious and particular import to us 
classicists because our subjects have already been some- 
what suffocated by the press of other studies competing 
for the residuum of the pupil's time, after he has been 
duly exercised, bathed, fed, and amused (powdered and 
rouged, I should add, if the pronoun ‘he’ were only 
epicene). There is one result, however, that is appar- 
ently escaping the attention of all except the few who 
have had to concern themselves intimately with College 
entrance examinations. We note a tendency in some 
Schools to pare down the quantitative prescriptions in 
the authors read. Deeply as we may sympathize with 
teachers who have to intercalate lessons in Cicero or 
Vergil in a succession of hockey matches, jazz concerts, 
fraternity dinners, glee-club and even editorial board 
dances, etc., we must protect at least that pitiful 
minimum which we may still exact. At the opening of 
the College year, when the avalanche of labor descends 
upon our admission officials and their clerks, who may 
be novices in their jobs, it is sometimes possible for the 
unscrupulous or the careless to slip a boy in whose 
preparation is not even technically sufficient. Such a 
matriculate is a drag in any Freshman course that he 
enters, and the sum of such cases represents a portion 
of the attrition practiced upon classical studies in the 
High School by their enemies which we have long 
lamented. 

We must, therefore, for our own protection scrutinize 
personally the records of all first year students and 
report every instance where a smaller number of books 
or orations has been read than the prescriptions demand. 
Incidentally, the investigator, if he gets his replies in 
writing, will be rewarded by some wonderful spellings. 
He will learn also that Caesar’s Gallic War has added a 
number of books, while Vergil’s ‘complete works’ have 
dwindled to six books of the Aeneid or perhaps even less. 

The fact that certain entrance examinations are 
calling for a more intensive study of specified portions of 
Cicero and Vergil is undoubtedly responsible for a tend- 
ency to slight or to omit altogether other work that 
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should be covered. It may, in fact, be a question for 
our further consideration whether our appeal to the 
gambler’s instinct is not working us more harm than 
good. Since the present writer was fitted for College in 
a School where the Latin curriculum included all of the 
Aeneid, the Bucolics, and (except for a few objectionable 
lines) the Georgics, and had to master as a matter of 
course the subject-matter, literary and_ historical 
allusions, and the prosody, not of three books but of all, 
he fears that his basis for judgment would be somewhat 
anachronistic. College teachers can easily expect too 
much of an ‘up-to-date institution’ that is now not only 
an alma mater in extreme literalness but has to be also 
a fostering carpenter, a fostering stenographer, and a 
fostering cook. 
WaLTon Brooks McDANIEL. 


SOME ELEMENTARY MATTERS OF LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


I. The Principal Clause in Indirect Discourse 
The careless statement in Lane’s Latin Grammar, 


1724, 

In the complete form of indirect discourse, the sub- 
junctive is subordinate to an infinitive or an accusative 
with the infinitive, dependent on a verb of saying or 
thinking, 


is a definition such as most schoolboys give. The 
latter are indeed taught, as Lane, of course, elsewhere 
teaches, that a principal clause of indirect discourse 
may be in the subjunctive: but the use of the infinitive 
impresses them most strongly and often exclusively. 
For this there seem to be several reasons, of which the 
first is the great frequency of the infinitive, while the 
second may be found in the fact that pupils are usually 
allowed to call it ‘infinitive of indirect discourse’, the 
mood being thus identified in their minds with the idea 
of oratio obliqua. A third reason perhaps lies in the 
double treatment by our Grammars of one of the two 
subjunctives which may be used as main clauses of 
indirect discourse. The indirect question, which is 
common, pupils easily learn, and, on reflection, they 
often recall that it belongs to the indirect discourse, 
though to recognize its function in that construction is 
often difficult for them, because they are as much in the 
habit of identifying the subjunctive with the sub- 
ordinate, as the infinitive with the principal, clause. 
But the rarer subjunctive of indirect wish, or command, 
they forget at least as easily as they have learned it; 
and this forgetfulness is not inexcusable, since they 
have been taught, in another part of their Grammars, to 
define the same construction as a complementary, or 
substantive, clause of purpose!. In giving this defini- 


‘Another definition is that of an ul-clause based on the volitive. 
It seems to me a pity that the distinction between volitive and 
optative should have been allowed to find its way into our school- 
books. I doubt whether a child apprehends the distinction between 
will and wish; I doubt also the app ff ability to Latin of a distinction 
based on the usage of languages in which the volitive and the optative 
have separate forms. e difference between wil] and wish is one 
of tone, not of mental attitude; will is a vigorous wish. In Latin, 
where optative and volitive are fused in the subjunctive, there is no 


tion the Grammars follow out the logical correspondence 
between the uf-clause of purpose and the ut-clause of 
result, each of which had both an adverbial and a sub- 
stantival function; but the result sometimes is that not 
only the learner, but also the teacher, becomes con- 
fused. We read in B. G. 1.7.5 legatis respondit, diem 
se ad deliberandum sumpturum; si quid vellent, ad 
Idus Apr. reverterentur; in B. G. 1.20.5 rogat, finem 
orandi faciat; tanti eius apud se gratiam esse ostendit. 
Obviously, reverterentur and faciat fall under the same 
head; the fact that there is only one governing verb of 
saying in the first passage, two in the second, makes no 
difference; yet in a School edition I find the first 
explained as an imperative of indirect discourse, the 
second as a complementary clause of purpose. Fither 
definition applies to each case, and the two might be 
given in each case as alternatives; but to allow one 
apparently to exclude the other conveys a wrong impres- 
sion to the learner’s mind. 

In treating indirect discourse with my students, it 
has been my practice to require them to call the infini- 
tive an ‘infinitive of indirect statement’, thus separating 
the more general term ‘indirect discourse’ from the 
special connection with the infinitive which they have 
been used to attach to it. By learning to distinguish 
each of the three main clauses of indirect discourse by 
its appropriate name they more easily learn to view the 
construction as a whole, whose three parts—indirect 
statement?, indirect question, indirect wish—have each 
its own form, and to realize that the subjunctive in the 
principal clause is of a different kind from that in the 
subordinate clause. Of course it becomes sometimes 
necessary to call their attention to the fact that the 
indirect question may be in the infinitive. It is more 
often necessary, and more important, to lay stress on 
the fact that a lonely subjunctive, dependent on a verb 
of requesting, is just as much a main clause of indirect 
discourse, as is one which is preceded or followed by 
infinitives; that, for example, ne committeret in B. G. 
1.13.6 and ne committeret in B.G. 1.22.3 belong in the 
same class and are to be defined in the same way. 

For ‘indirect wish’ I used to say ‘indirect command’, 
because this clause represents the imperative. But the 
imperative itself expresses not only command but also 
“advice or suggestion, consent or indifference, request 
or entreaty, or prayer” (Hale, Latin Grammar, 496); 
and the notion underlying all these terms except the 
second is that of something desired by the speaker. 
The imperative and the independent subjunctive of 
wish may best be understood by considering the various 
significations of the verbs on which the clause of purpose 
may depend; ‘asking’, in various tones (rogo, peto, oro, 
obsecro, precor, posco, postulo, flagito); ‘advising’, 
formal means of distinguishing between the more and the less 
vigorous tone; it appears, therefore, better to use the fundamental 
notion of wish as the defining term. 

*This term, used by Professor Hale, is not only more concise than 
‘indirect declarative sentence’, used in some Grammars, but also 
on better to English usage; we employ ‘state’, not 
‘declare’, to contrast with ‘inquire’ or ‘request’. My terminology 


is that of Ritchie, Latin Prose Composition, save that he speaks of 
‘indirect command’. 
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‘warning’, ‘suggesting’ (moneo, suadeo, censeo); ‘order- 
ing’, ‘directing’, ‘charging’ (dico’ and its compounds, 
impero, praecipio, mando); ‘exhortation’ or ‘encourage- 
ment’ (hortor and its compounds); ‘wishing’ (volo with 
its compounds, opto, studeo). If we undertake to sub- 
divide the independent subjunctive accordingly, it is 
obviously incomplete to confine ourselves to ‘hortatory, 
jussive, optative’; the more elaborate terminology of 
Professor Hale is truer to fact and more helpful to the 
teacher. But for the learner so many distinctions are 
bewildering; and Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge are 
equally true to fact in going back to the fundamental 
notion and using the one term ‘optative subjunctive’ 
(which I prefer to call ‘subjunctive of wish’, because the 
Saxon word is more distinct than the Latin). Their 
remark, that>"‘the subjunctive is used as an imperative”’, 
I should discard, since the name ‘imperative’ defines 
form, not signification. 

Alongside, however, of the subjunctive of wish I 
should set as a distinct category that of willingness or 
concession. We have here not two tones of utterance 
but two differing attitudes of mind. It is true that the 
identity of form may raise a doubt as to the significa- 
tion; in Cicero, Cat. 4.9 vincat may be rendered 
either by ‘I desire it to prevail’ or by ‘I am willing that 
it should prevail’. But there are expressions enough of 
the type of exeant, Cicero, Cat. 2.6, to justify a distinc- 
tion wlich estends also to the dependent clause; the 
sul junctive with licet, concedo, permitto is easily differen- 
tiated from the indirect wish. 


II, The Classification of the Uses of the Dative 


In considering the dative I start from Professor Fay’s 
point of view’, that it is ‘by and large a personal case”’. 
I agree with him in rejecting both the term ‘dative of 
separation’ (‘‘ill chosen as regards syntactical theory’’), 
and the common doctrine that the case is often due to 
prepositional composition of the verb‘, as also in giving 
to students as a first and most distinctive illustration of 
the personal dative such examples as that which he 
cites from Plautus, Capt. 1027 ut istas compedes tibi 
adimam, dem. His picturesque terms—tibt, 
‘dative of loser’, huic, ‘dative of receiver’’—I do not 
adopt, but am content with the traditional ‘advantage’ 
and ‘disadvantage’, not only from reluctance to employ 
new terminology where the old seems sufficient, but also 
in the belief that what we call the ‘dative of indirect 
object’ denotes primarily the person whom the action 
tends either to benefit or injure, and that the use of the 
thing as indirect object is in great part, if not altogether, 
a development from the personal use. 

The great bulk of datives fall under this first head: 
they are either personal or extensions of the personal 
The second place I assign to a dative over which 


huie 
‘ 


use, 


Latin Dative, The Classical Quarterly § (1o1r), 18§ ff. 

‘See the very full statistical treatment of this matter by Professor 
E. B. Lease, The Dative with Prepositional Compounds, American 
Journal of Philology 33 (1012), 285 ff.; also an article by him in 
The Classical Journal 8.7—16. 
with Compound Verbs in 


See also B. M. Allen, The Dative 
atin, Tut CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.170-173. 


Professor Fay passes somewhat lightly, that of purpose 
or tendency. The number of nouns so used is not large; 
Roby’s list (Latin Grammar 2. xxxvii-lvi) shows less 
than two hundred, and of these only a small number 
occur frequently. But the construction is a marked 
idiom, belonging especially to the best Latin prose; 
and it is set off distinctly from the first class by the 
generally verbal, or abstract, character of the nouns in 
which it is exhibited. Roby lays stress on its predica- 
tive function, but observes that frugi comes to be used 
as an attributive adjective; and perhaps the adjectival 
character of the construction is its most distinctive 
feature. In auxilio mittere the noun may be paralleled 
by a relative (adjectival) clause of purpose; usu differs 
from utilis only as ‘of use’ differs from ‘useful’; com- 
pare Varro, R. R. 1.2.18 pecudes culturae sunt inimicae 
ac veneno. 

In the main these two classes include all examples the 
theory of which need be taught in the first three years; 
in Vergil the pupil meets with a third distinct use, the 
local dative. The fact that other Indo-European 
languages have this does not prove that it was trans- 
mitted to Latin from prehistoric usage; we should in 
that case not expect to find it prominent first in the 
highly artificial Augustan poetry. The examples 
adduced from early Latin (see Bennett, Syntax of Early 
Latin, 2.189-190) can be explained as due either to 
personification or to the influence of the personal dative. 
The Vergilian use I take to be only one manifestation 
of a general tendency to substitute the dative for a 
prepositional phrase—a tendency operative in the 
earliest literature and steadily increasing in force. It 
is illustrated, for example, by the occasional use in early 
Latin of ret for in rem, ‘profitable’; by Cicero, Quinct. 
17 quis huic rei testis erit, with which compare on the 
one hand Cicero, Marc. 16 huius rei M. Marcello sum 
testis, which shows the normal use of the cases, and on 
the other the prepositional in (ad) rem with testis sum, 
and the like, in Cicero, Quinct. 37 and 75, Plautus, 
Trin. 234, and the Lex Acilia passim; by Caesar, B. G. 
2.24.2 fugae mandare, beside the common in fugam dare; 
and by the use in Livy and later writers of paratus with 
dative, while Cicero and Caesar have paratus ad. I 
will not try to discuss here the varied causes for this 
tendency, only remarking that in the one clear case of a 
local dative before Vergil, Caesar’s use with appropin- 
quare, we may perhaps recognize the influence of Greek. 
Caesar’s Latin is indeed as pure as Cicero's; but even 
Cicero occasionally used et for etiam. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE. Wo. Hamicton Kirk. 


REVIEWS 


Janus in Roman Life and Cult. A Study in Roman 


Religion. By Bessie R. Burchett. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company 
(1918). Pp. 75. 


The pages devoted to Janus in the handbooks often 
give a misleading impression both of the certainty of 
the information they impart and of the fulness and 
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character of the sources on which they are based. 
Inscriptional evidence for Janus is almost entirely 
lacking; no statue of him has been found, and Latin 
writers mention at most three. The literary references 
are of an unusually fragmentary character and the 
temptation is great to draw definite conclusions from a 
possibly mistaken interpretation of a single word and to 
make inferences and combinations that look reasonable 
enough but cannot maintain themselves in face of a 
demand for definite evidence. Ancient speculations on 
his nature emanate from men whose ignorance was 
deeper than our own. 

Miss Burchett’s monograph, a dissertation presented 
to the University of Pennsylvania, emphasizes the 
paucity of real information which we possess about this 
puzzling but important deity. Her work, containing, 
she says, all the references in Latin literature to Janus 
and his cult, affords a handy conspectus of our knowledge. 

Her first chapter, entitled Theories Concerning the 
Origin of Religion, is explained and justified by a sub- 
title, The Beginnings of the Janus-Cult. She discusses 
the theory that deities develop from the dead, some of 
whom are slain for the precise purpose of deifying them; 
the theory that gods develop from kings, slain, too, for 
the good of their people; and the theory that the gods 
of Latium developed from vague numina, personalized 
largely under Greek influence. In the last of these ways 
arises Janus, the numen of the doorway. No cosmic 
functions “re his, except as he receives them from Greek 
philosophy, supported by the false etymology, Janus 
= Dianus. Once consider him cosmic and the one 
thing about him which seems clear, the equation 
Ianus = iinus, falls to the ground. This Miss Burchett 
properly retains. The preeminent importance of the 
numen of the doorway she explains by the strategic 
importance of the doorway as the place at which attacks 
from foes were most to be expected. This seems to me 
a lame explanation, considering the large part played 
by the housedoor—and the threshold—in folklore in 
general and especially in Greek and Roman religion. 
See M. B. Ogle, The House-door in Greek and Roman 
Religion and Lore, Proceedings of the American Philolog- 
ical Association, 40. Ixvi-Ixviii, and American Journal 
of Philology 32.251-271; Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit, 
und Tod, 141, et passim. 

As Vesta, spirit of the hearth, presided over by 
women, became a woman, so, thinks Miss Burchett, 
Janus, spirit of the house door, defended by men, 
became aman. For the same reason he became a god 
of generation and had the cognomen pater. Here 
again, taking our cue from Samter and Ogle, who have 
emphasized the close connection between the door and 
the spirits of the departed, we may more simply derive 
both the masculinity and the paternity of Janus from 
this mystic connection of the door with departed spirits, 
which in ancient Rome were worshiped by the pater 
familias (Ovid, F.5. 429 ff.) and are almost universally 
connected with the preservation of the family and the 
birth of children. 
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Chapter II deals with Prayers and Formulas, first the 
so-called Salian fragment, which is really too obscure to 
be of much use to any one but philologians. Janus was 
prominent in rustic ritual, devotio, and Arval cult. As 
every sacrifice closed with worship of Vesta, so it began 
with worship of Janus, not because he was god of begin- 
nings—Vesta was not goddess of endings—, but because 
of his importance. For, as Miss Burchett goes on to 
maintain in Chapter IIT, he was not god of beginnings 
at all. He was never worshiped as such; he was god, 
not of the first month, but of the eleventh. The 
Kalends were not sacred to him. He was not a god of 
dawn. Nor was he properly a god of time’s beginnings, 
a cosmic deity. He is as much a god of endings as of 
beginnings. 

In some of this Miss Burchett is, I believe, right. 
For Janus as god of dawn the evidence is pretty slender. 
But as god of the first month we cannot get rid of him 
so easily. March was not the first month in the sense 
that the year really started with it. The natural year 
begins after the winter solstice and everything points to 
the fact that January-February was an ancient season 
of great religious import, either connected with the 
beginning of the year or at least preparatory to it. 
Certainly it looked forward rather than backward, so 
that January formed a portal to the year and no funda- 
mental innovation was made when it officially became 
the first month. 

And Miss Burchett can deny Janus a place as the god 
of the Kalends only because she deprives him of the rex 
sacrorum, of which more anon. She is in error, I 
believe, in her explanation of the lifting of the Roman 
bride over the threshold of her new abode. Winternitz, 
in 1892, arrived at a much better explanation. The 
matter has been fully discussed and new light has been 
shed upon it by Samter (Geburt, Hochzeit, und Tod, 
136-144). 

The gist of Chapter IV, The Statues of Janus, is that 
of the three statues mentioned by ancient writers two 
were not representations of Janus at all. Chapter V, 
The Connection of Janus with Early Coinage, maintains 
that the two-faced Janus on the old as was borrowed 
from the two-faced Hermes (the double herm) on 
Greek coins. As the Romans became interested in 
trade, Janus became its god, and assumed the two faces 
of Hermes, helped, perhaps, by the analogy of the door 
that opens both ways. But Janus’s two-facedness 
stopped there. It was never transferred to his images. 

Chapter VI is entitled Janus Geminus and other 
Janus-Arches and Temples. The true representation 
of Janus was no image, but the arch called Janus 
Geminus. Even this was no representation. Rather 
it was the god himself. The cult at this arch was one 
of the last traces of paganism to survive. There were 
other Janus arches, but none equalled the sanctity of 
this. Miss Burchett follows Fowler against Wissowa 
in denying that the Tigellum Sororium was a Janus. 

One of the most important chapters in the book is 
Chapter VII, The Rex Sacrorum. The substance of it* 
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first appeared in THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 8.33-37. It 
maintains that the rex sacrorum was priest not of Janus, 
but of Jupiter. Already in 1892 Speyer pointed out 
that there is no evidence for connecting the rex with 
Janus (Revue de l’Histoire des Religions 26.27 ff.), and 
in 1899 Fowler observed that, though the rex is specially 
concerned with the cult of Janus, he represents the 
whole community in his priestly capacity (Roman 
Festivals, 335). Miss Burchett’s argument is that the 
priest-king was originally both deity and victim. In 
the latter capacity he incarnated Jupiter. The title of 
rex is constantly bestowed on Jupiter, who is as con- 
stantly associated with kings. The king must have 
been the mortal representation of the god whose 
attributes he bore, and the rex sacrorum, who was the 
survival of the king and continued to possess certain of 
his insignia, must therefore have been a priest of Jupiter. 

To this the obvious objection is that Jupiter then had 
two priests, the rex sacrorum and the flamen Dialis. 
Miss Burchett admits as much, but maintains that the 
latter was the true cult priest; in the rex she sees the 
proxy of the king—one to whom he confided his purely 
religious duties, such as a civil officer would find it more 
or less irksome to exercise. By the time the Republic 
was instituted, the rex sacrorum had become a mere 
shadow; the important functions were in the hands of 
the pontifex. No one objected to the name, because 
the rex sacrorum had become so otiose that no danger 
whatever was to be apprehended from him. 

To prove that the rex was not a priest of Janus Miss 
Burchett is forced not only to ignore the suggestive 
parallelism between household and State worship, but 
also to overthrow the evidence that the Agonalia of 
January 9, at which the rex was active, was a rite 
peculiar to Janus. In this she is, in my judgment, not 
very successful. With as little success does she meet 
the further difficulty that to deprive Janus of the rex 
leaves him without known priest or flamen. True, 
answers our author, he had none, but neither had 
Consus. Fowler has suggested (Roman Festivals, 270) 
that certain deities like Janus or Saturnus may have 
lacked flamens because they were descended, not from 
the primitive household nor from an early form of com- 
munity, but from a place or a process common to 
several communities, such as a forum for the transaction 
of business. But, to me, to leave without any priest at 
all a god whose function in cult was as important as that 
of Janus, seems a more than doubtful proceeding. 

Chapter VIII deals with the: relation of Janus to 
various other deities, Jupiter, Juno, Diana, Mater 
Matuta, Ops Consiva, and Carna. Chapter IX con- 
sists of three brief notes and is followed by an excellent 
Bibliography. 


WESLEYAN University. Josern Hewitt. 


Survey of the Ancient World. By James Henry 
Breasted. Boston: Ginn and Company (1919). 
Pp. xi+417. $1.40. 

This book is an adaptation of the author’s Ancient 
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Times, for such Schools as cannot give to ancient 
history the amount of time demanded by the larger 
work. A book of 716 pages is condensed to 394 pages 
of text, with the space fairly apportioned to oriental 
history (106 pages), Greek history (147 pages), and 
Roman history (141 pages). 

Those of us who have been charmed by Professor 
Breasted’s fascinating presentation of the subject in 
his Ancient Times will regret that the necessity of 
abridgement has been imposed upon him by the 
homoeopathic curricula of our modern Schools. The 
limitations of space are most evident in the last section, 
where Roman imperialism, law, and constitutional 
forms are treated very cursorily. The wealth of 
illustrations in the earlier book has perforce been 
reduced in the Survey, but the author has wisely 
retained the full descriptions, which greatly enhance 
the value of the illustrations for junior students. 
It may be noted that the hexastyle temple on page 186 
is incorrectly labelled the Parthenon, which is, unhap- 
pily, by no means so well preserved. 

The author's aim is to place before the student the 
life of ancient peoples and the development of civiliza- 
tion as it swings in its orbit of the early Mediterranean 
world from Egypt to Rome. The Survey of the Ancient 
World presents this story with scholarly accuracy and 
refreshing vividness, a combination of qualities of which 
our School histories are too seldom guilty. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. A. C. JOHNSON. 

M. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili Liber VIII. Edited 
by J. P. Postgate. Cambridge: at the University 
Press (1917). Pp. cxii + 147. 

Admirers of Lucan who think that he receives less 
than his due share of attention will welcome Professor 
Postgate’s edition of Book 8—the only edition, appar- 
ently, in English of a single book of the Pharsalia since 
Professor Postgate edited Book 7 (1896). It is to be 
hoped that Professor Anderson is planning an edition of 
the whole poem, but meantime editions of separate 
books would be useful, notably of Book 4, perhaps the 
most interesting of all the books, with Caesar’s fighting 
in Spain in the earlier half, and the episode of Curio’s 
African campaign and his death in the latter half. The 
last twenty-five lines of the book, especially the famous 
line (819), 

momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 

are perhaps the finest in all Lucan. It may be noted 
that Professor Postgate, like most scholars, rejects the 
title Pharsalia, which has, of course, no real support; 
however, the poem will doubtless continue to be called 
by it, if for no other reason than that it is less ambiguous 
than De Bello Civili, which has to be shared with other 
works. 

Professor Postgate is by no means a thoroughgoing 
admirer of Lucan; he quotes, with surprise (xc), 
Shelley's letter, ‘I have also read the four first books of 
Lucan’s ‘Pharsalia’,a poem, as it appears to me, of 
wonderful genius and transcending Vergil’—a dictum 
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reinforced by the reference to Lucan in Adonais. One 
may ccnjecture that the poet who four years later was 
to write the Mask of Anarchy was out of sympathy with 
Vergil’s idealizing of the powers that be. It was not 
Augustus who was sovereign when Lucan wrote, or 
Shelley, and such sententiae as 

nil actum est bellis si nondum comperit istas 

omnia posse manus 
bear close resemblance to the address to the Men of 
England, 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 

Which in sleep had fallen on you— 

Ye are many—they are few. 
Professor Postgate, however, defends Lucan’s con- 
struction of the poem (x1i): 
An Historical Epic must be regarded as a 
succession of scenes in which the events are freely 
handled and their course diversified by episodes. In 
claiming this liberty an epic poet is unquestionably 
within his rights. He asks in fact no more than is 
readily conceded to the historical novelist or play- 
writer. 
One great difficulty of an epic from the modern point of 
view at least is this handling of the episodes, and, still 
more, the handling of description. This difficulty Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, in the Dynasts, has got rid of, to a great 
extent at any rate, by the stage-directions, admitted by 
his entitling the work An Epic-Drama; but Lucan had 
only the conventional machinery of the epic at his dis- 
posal. There is a real parallel none the less between 
the two poems—the vast panorama of the Napoleonic 
Wars and the mighty duel between Caesar and Pompey, 
involving the whole of the then-known world. The 
Roman poem, of course, is not documented like Mr. 
Hardy’s, but neither is Livy’s greater work. 

Professor Postgate still adheres to the view he ex- 
pressed in his edition of Book 7, that Lucan’s chief or 
perhaps sole source was Livy, in the lost books on the 
Civil War. 

With this view M. René Pichon, in his more recent 
monograph (Les Sources de Lucain, Paris, 1912) agrees. 
Professor Postgate does not, however, rate Lucan’s 
historicity as high as does M. Pichon, but considers 
that it is the loss of the sources that has raised the 
poem ‘‘to its bizarre and precarious position as an 
independent historical authority’. He thinks that 
Lucan used the History of Livy, and not the Epitome, 
quoting among other evidence Martial 14.190: 

Pellibus exiguis artatur Livius ingens, 
quem mea non totum bibliotheca capit. 
As the distichs in this work of Martial were designed to 
accompany presents, and presumably novelties, he 
thinks that, in 85 A.D., our Epitome had not long 
appeared, disagreeing with Professor Sanders, who 
would throw the composition of the Epitome back into 
the reign of Tiberius. Professor Postgate goes through 
various passages used to support this early date, and 
rejects their evidence. Perhaps, however, the common 
sense argument with which he closes has most weight: 


It is not contested that the division of Livy’s great work 
which had the special title of the Civil War was accessi- 
ble to our poet. Is it no slur then on his intelligence or 
his industry to suggest that he would not take the 
trouble to read the five books of the Civil War which 
covered the period of which he was to write, but pre- 
ferred to have recourse to an abridgement? 

The Introduction is interesting and valuable—first # 
chapter on the authorities for the poem, and then 
much longer one on the events related in Book 8. 
Among other things Professor Postgate quotes an 
Egyptian inscription settling the name and the date of 
the high priest of Memphis who was present at the 
council when the murder of Pompey was decided on. 
He notes that Achillas, the commander-in-chief of 
Egypt, would naturally use Greek, “then the inter- 
national language of the East”, in addressing Pompey, 
as Plutarch says he did, and comments on the absurdity 
of Mr. John Masefield', in his Tragedy of Pompey the 
Great, putting into his mouth ‘the broken English of a 
negro or a Chinaman”’. It is interesting to hear that 
“the memory of Pompey is even now kept alive in 
Alexandria. The granite column which stands on the 
highest part of the city is popularly known as Pompey’s 
Pillar’, though the title does not seem to go back further 
than the fifteenth century. There are an Excursus on 
the Route and Chronology of Pompey's Flight, and 
others on geographical points, a critical apparatus, and 
a map, besides an excellent Index, and explanatory 
notes. The notes are very good, at least for moderately 
advanced students. There is a long note on Oedipo- 
dionias, 407, commenting on the rarity in Greek 
dactylics of “these massive polysyllables which engross 
the first two-and-a-half feet of the verse : 
whereas in Latin they are a goodly band" (Professor 
Postgate quotes 16). I have noted two places where 
the Introduction and the Notes show a discrepancy. 
There is no note on the tense of relinquens, 244, as 
promised on page xxxiii; and the note on ablatus, 611, 
in spite of the cross-reference, is hardly in accord with 
the interesting discussion of the passage on pages 
XiV—xv. 

It may be added that the value of the book is 
enhanced by the addition of two famous passages from 
Book 9 ~ verses 1-18, and 167-214. The latter includes 
the “tempered eulogy” of Cato: 

Civis obit, inquit, multum maioribus impar 

nosse modum iuris, ete. 
Altogether the book is a valuable addition to the some- 
what scanty number of works in English on Lucan. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, GERTRUDE M. Hirst. 


A First Latin Book for Junior High Schools. By Harry 
Fletcher Scott. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and 
Company (1918). Pp. xxxi + 326. 

The writer’s experience of recent years leads him to 
believe that most High Schools should be called Junior 
'A still more modern example is the blunder of Mr. John Drink- 


water, who, in his play Abroham Lincoln, makes the negro Douglas 
speak ‘pigeon English’ in his conversation with the President. 
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High Schools, for reasons as follows: (1) Many pupils 
enter at the age of eleven or twelve; (2) Many pupils 
are so immature and untrained that they cannot do 
work suitable for their age; (3) Many pupils come from 
homes where English is not spoken or read; (4) The 
requirements for admission to College have become so 
‘comprehensive’ that a very small percentage of 
present-day High School graduates would be accepted 
as matriculants in any Arts College of good standing. 
If these statements are true, it follows that the First 
Latin Book of the past twenty years is almost useless. 
That book assumed a good elementary education and 
the age and the ability to prepare for reading Caesar or 
Nepos in one year. Since large numbers of our High 
School Freshmen no longer have a good elementary 
education or the ability to prepare for reading con- 
nected Latin prose in one year, it is evident that the 
time has come in the ordinary High School for a book 
such as the subject of the present review, to be followed 
by a book of easy reading and writing exercises covering 
a half-year at least. By this plan no student would 
begin to read connected narrative until he had studied 
Latin for at least one year and a half. 

The book under review is a light, well-bound volume, 
clearly printed on good paper. It contains over thirty 
cuts, all valuable and many of them interesting to 
young pupils. Its Introductory Lesson—which is evi- 
dently the usual Introduction for reference purposes— 
contains information on alphabet, pronunciation, 
accent, etc., and also Elementary Principles of Gram- 
mar. ‘These are briefly and clearly stated, and are an 
important clement of the book. Certainly the pupils 
do not know them; and many a Latin teacher has 
wished for a clear, brief, summary such as this, con- 
stantly at hand, to which students may be referred or 
which could be assigned in definite lessons. One 
feature of this Introduction, however, seems to be 
almost useless: a description of the English method of 
pronouncing Latin which occupies nearly four pages, 
wherein minutely detailed rules are given for pro- 
nouncing Latin by that method. Practically, it would 
be impossible for any pupil or even any teacher to learn 
to pronounce by the English method from these rules 
alone. The statement is made that the English method 
of pronunciation “represents in general the pronuncia- 
tion of English words which are derived from Latin’. 
This statement alone is sufficient for practical purposes. 

The First Review Lesson follows the eighth lesson, 
and its Review Topics indicate the lines on which the 
student has worked in those eight lessons, that is, in 
two or three weeks of beginning Latin, at twelve or 
thirteen years of age. These topics are the sources of 
the English vocabulary; Latin words in English, in 
changed form; Latin endings in English derivatives; 


Latin in ancient times; the Romance languages; Greek 
in ancient times; the alphabets of modern European 
languages; case forms of English nouns and pronouns; 
the Latin cases; the first declension; the first conjuga- 


tion, present indicative active; the personal endings in 


the active. There are in these eight lessons but six 
Latin sentences, and a few English sentences and 
phrases for translation into Latin. It has been what 
may be called a two weeks’ Latin course in English, and 
a very good plan it is, it seems to the writer. 

From this point the book does not differ in plan from 
the ordinary First Latin Book, except that it moves 
more slowly. Within about one hundred lessons it has 
not dealt with a number of topics, such as dative of 
possession, ablative of comparison, and others men- 
tioned in the Preface. Much attention is given 
throughout the book and in the Appendix to the 
derivation of Latin words and that of English words 
from Latin. Also the Appendix contains a_ brief 
technical vocabulary for those who use the Latin lan- 
guage in the class-room; a list of familiar Latin phrases; 
the usual paradigms so far as the plan of the book 
allows; a review of syntax; and the vocabularies. 

There is one addition, at least, which must be made 
before this book can come into general use in High 
Schools as suggested above. The subjunctive is not 
used in the book, and the forms of this mood are not even 
printed in the Appendix. All this, however, with other 
omitted topics is promised by the author in a subsequent 
book, a Junior High School Second Latin Book. In 
regard to this the opinion of the writer is that there 
would be no place in a Junior High School for another 
book to follow this, and that experience will show the 
author and the publishers that it would be advantageous 
to print the subjunctive in the Appendix, so that the 
pupil can be exposed, at least, to the infection of these 
simple and useful forms; and to introduce into the 
lessons a few of the postponed topics, for example, those 
mentioned above. The work could then stand as a 
comprehensive Junior High School Latin text-book, 
excellently conceived, thorough so far as it goes, and 
destined, the writer believes, to work its way into the 
ordinary High Schools as a practical first book for the 
irregular product of that roaring mill, the Elementary 
Schools. 


BARRINGER HiGu SCHOOL, 
Newark, 


W. W. KING. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF LIBERAL STUDIES 


The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of 
Liberal Studies held its first meeting for se on 
Friday evening, November 14, in Houston Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The President, Professor 
George Depue Hadzsits, presided. 

The first paper was written by the noted author, Dr. 
John Jay Chapman. Since he was unable to be present 
this paper was read by Reverend Dr. J. A. MacCallum, 
In the mit of a dialogue Dr. Chapman gave a humor- 
ous and forceful description of the loss to Harvard 
resulting in consequence of its departure from the ideal 
of humanistic learning to that of applied science. The 
chief character in the dialogue made the statement that 
now it is quite possible for a student to reside for months 
at Harvard without even seeing a learned man, But 
he will continually come into contact with mediocer 
minds. ‘To be sure, other Colleges, besides Harvard, 
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have followed this policy, but the thing has been done 
most co!dly and systematically at Harvard. There has 
been a constant weeding out of culture and a substitu- 
tion of engineering and of other applied sciences. If 
this process continues, Horace will soon be as unknown 
as the Hebrew Bible, and that learning which has been 
the basis of our civilization will perish from the earth. 

Mr. Edward P. Mitchell, editor of The New York 
Sun, read a paper styled The Yellow Peril to English 
Speech. According to Mr. Mitchell the greatest 
danger to English, which he calls the finest organ of 
thought, is the newspaper headline. Our departure 
from English is not due to our love of the picturesque, 
but to encroachments of the headline upon newspaper 
space. The makers of headlines, in their desire to fit 
words into a given space, are reducing our language 
from English to Chinook. 

Mr. Mitchell gave many laughter-raising examples of 
this jargon, such as THE CONTAMINACIOUS CONTAGION 
OF PROPAGANDING SPREADING. The growing indiffer- 
ence to grammatical construction and use of words 
can be remedied only by a return to a study of the 
Classics which have been the model for our English 
language. 

Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, presented a paper on the Teaching of 
Greek and Latin. Ina spirit of kindly criticism he said 
that, if the study of Greek and Latin is declining in the 
Schools and Colleges, the fault lies mostly with the 
teaching of these subjects. The chief value of the 
study of a foreign language lies in the ability to read 
the literature with ease. This the majority of the 
students of Greek and Latin cannot do. Ir. McGiffert 
stated that his students could not read the Greek and 
Latin Church Fathers with comfort, even though they 
may have studied ancient languages all through High 
School and College. There is no reason why a page of 
Greek or of Latin should not be read as easily as a page 
of French. Opposition to the study of Classics is largely 
due to the fact that this ability to read fluently is not 
usually acquired. The teachers of the Classics should 
sacrifice some of their efforts towards grammatical 
accuracy to the teaching of the habit of reading with 
ease. 


So much for the past. We expect to have two more 
meetings, one in January, the other in March. The 
dates are not fixed. 

A series of readings from classical authors is being 

iven by Professors of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in Houston Hall, on Monday afternoons. 


One, or two, moving picture performances have been 
lanned. Julius Caesar, or another of the classical 
movies’, will be given in the center of the city, as a 

‘benefit’, or in the Public Schools. 

A committee is arranging to have Latin plays given 
by High School students. It is these 
in some of the Grade Schools, as well as in High Schools. 

Another committee has in hand the work of publish- 
ing on cards, or leaflets, excerpts from some of our 
speeches on the value of the Classics, This literature 
is to be distributed to Grammar School pupils, and to 
any others who are likely to be ibituonced. 

A Lectureship Committee arranges for free lectures 
on classical subjects to be given in Public Schools. 

Bessie RK. Burcnett, Secretary, 


CHICAGO CLASSICAL CLUB 


The eighteenth mecting of the Chicago Classical 
Club, held at the Hotel La Sal.e, on November 1, 1919, 
was attended by 108 persons— the largest attendance in 
the history of the Club. The chief speaker was Dr. 
Walter Leaf, of London, who spoke on The Classics as 
seen through a Business Man’s Eyes. Among other 
things he said: 

_ “If two young men were to appeal to me for a posi- 
tion as bank clerk, and one of them knew Greek and 
Latin and the other did not, I should feel safer in taking 
the one with the classical education. 1 should feel that 
he had greater imagination and a greater fund of 
resources beyond the counting room. I should feel that 
he had something to tide him over in periods of stress. 

Perhaps we can hardly look for the Utopian time 
when all bank clerks will be as familiar with Homer as 
they are with their ledgers, but on my own staff I am 
doing all I can to raise the level of literary, linguistic, 
and particularly classical training. 

Much of the work of the business world, especially 
at the start, is drudgery of a very disheartening kind— 
such work, for example, as copying and accounting. If 
a young man hasn't something to lift him out of the rut, 
he will become a mere machine before he has a chance 
for something higher 

I have proved the value of the Classics in my own 
case, I tell you quite frankly I do not believe I ever 
could have stood the strain I was under during the War, 
with all the responsibilities I found placed upon me, if I 
had not had a change of mental diet when I left my 
office at night. I always had the Classics at home 
waiting for me. My mind insisted on working, but I 
gave it something different to work upon”. 

Dr. Loura B. Woodruff, of the Oak Park High School, 
explained the purposes of the new American Classical 
League, and over forty of those present paid dues to the 
League for the current year. 

FRANCES Secretary. 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 
Ill 


American Journal of Theology —-Oct., J. Zeiller, Les Origines Chré- 
tiennes dans les Provinces Danubiennes de l'Empire Romain 

Athenaeum—Oct. 10, Procopius and Others, J. T. Sheppard 
{comment on three new volumes of the Loeb Classical Library: 
Aeschines, by CC. D. Adams; Plutarch, Lives, Vol. 7, by 
B. Perrin; Procopius, Vol, 3, by H. B. Dewing]; Mary A. B. 
Herford, A Handbook of Greek Vase-Painting (BE. J. F.); 
A ‘Translation of Rufinus lan English verse rendering of a short 
poem from the Greek Anthology]. 

Harvard Theological Review—-Oct., W. Rk. Inge, The Philosophy of 
Plotinus (PF. J. Foakes-Jackson); Alice MaeGilton, A Study 
of Latin Hymns (FP. Palmer). 

Law Quarterly Review—July, BE. Costa, Le Aeque nel Diritte 
Romane (S. H. L.). 

Musics] Quarterly—Oct., Greek Music, P. Barry. 

New Statesman-—Oct, 14, Beekeeping, Ancient and Modern, 
B. L, 


Elévies Romaines, F. P. 


Nouvelle Revue Prancaise—-Aug. 1, 
Sept. 1, Considération sur 


Alibert {Prenc h poems on Rome] 
la Mythologie Greeque, A, Gite 
Revue Universitaire —July, Le Latin en quatre Ans, J. Bezard. 
Studies in Philology (University of North Carolina)-—Oet., Roman 
Actors, G. K. G. Henry [the paper sims to collect and examine 
references in Latin literature to individual actors, as an aid to 
understanding the various actors’ individuality and their 
services to the Roman theater]. W.S.M 
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Sententiae I, II, III 
LATIN SENTENCE GAMES 


SENTENTIAE I—Direct and Indirect Object. 


SENTENTIAE II—Ablative of Means and Personal 
Agent. 


SENTENTIAE IlI—Expressions of Place. 


These games have been highly praised by 
many teachers and afford a pleasant and 
profitable method of teaching Latin Compo- 
sition. 


Orders should be sent to the Author, 
Brita L. Horner 
Box 68 WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Price, 40 cents each; 3 Sets for $1.00. 
Postpaid, 10 cents extra. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN 


By Henry S. Lupotp 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 


BOOK I 


For the seventh grade. Illustrated. 
xiii +- 107 pages. Price, fifty-six cents. 


BOOK II 


For the eighth grade. Illustrated. 
xi + 355 pages. Price, one dollar. 


This easy, clearly presented course in Latin 
aids pupils in their study of English and lays the 
foundation for success and interest in the study 
of high school Latin. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Established 1885 


W.F. HUMPHREY 
Geneva, New York 


Book. Catalog. Magazine 
and Booklet 


PRINTING 
The Complete Plant 


Special attention given to technical and sctentific works 


THE RELATION OF LATIN 
TO PRACTICAL LIFE 


A Manual for making an Exhibit to show in com- 
crete form the practical value of the study of Latin. 


Attention is called to the fact that this is a whe plated, 
book. It is not intended that the material! in it be ted, 
published, or advertised for circulation for profit elther by 
way of rent or sale. 


Price $1.55 


Postage 12 cents 
Published by 
FRANCES E. SABIN 


405 North Henry Street Madison, Wis. 


A General Index to the 


CLASSICAL I-XIll 


FRANK J. MILLER 
Special Rate Mr: ry to Members of 


CHARLES KNAPP 
1737 Sedgwick Ave., New York City 
Remittance must accompany order. 
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Visualize 
THE ROMANS AT HOME 
with 


Eastman Roman Life Slides 


Fifty slides with lecture on each of the follow- 
ing subjects: 


I. The Roman House. II. Roman Wearing 
Apparel and Ornaments. III. Games and 
Amusements. IV. Communication and Travel. 
V. Trades and Crafts. VI. Julius Caesar. VII. 
— Caesar. VIII. Roman Mythology. IX. 

anderings of Aeneas. 


“The number of Latin students in the High Schools of 
Towa has in very materially in the last few years and 
I believe it has been due to the methods used by Dr. F. C. 
Eastman. His lantern slides have enabled the teachers to 
visualize the Roman life in such a manner as to attract many 
— -—P. E. McClenahan, State Supt. Public Instruc - 


For further information address 


EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE CO. 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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